ONE SHILLING 


Colds v. Production 
| : More working hours are lost through ete 


colds than any other illness. 
What can be done about it? 


t 


You can give your employees a 20-day course of the new INFLUCOL— yellow tablets 


for prevention. This should immunise them from colds for three or four months. The 


tablets contain specially processed vaccines which neutralize the poisons of the | ~ 


Common Cold germ. 


Does INFLUCOL work with everybody? 


With a high percentage of people it is entirely successful. Convince yourself by trying 
INFLUCOL on a test group of employees and comparing the result with a similar 
group who have not taken INFLUCOL. 


For those with Colds now 


INFLUCOL-red tablets for treatment will mobilize 
resistance to fight and vanquish the germ—and so help 


get rid of the cold. 
Is INFLUCOL expensive? 


oN ist U) CaO ber Re tp 


Bulk supplies for business houses and factories are available at specially reduced terms, 
from qualified Chemists or direct from sole manufacturers. 
on the treatment and immunisation of the Common Cold to:— 


INFLUCOL 


ORAL VACCINE 
KESMiet Bee sUP Talc 


Write for special booklet 


REGD. 


HiOaues ce BRADFORD 


| Are You Looking for 
the Right Play? 


If you want to find a suitable 
play for your next production 
please write for free advice to 


4 : | Nelson’s 
Play Advisory Bureau 


Nelson specialise in the production of 
one-act and three-act plays of all kinds. 
Ask for Part Ill of Nelson’s Play Lists 
which contains particulars of the most 
|| recenttitles and Nelson’s Play Advisory 
|| Bureau will enable you to inspect the 
plays you choose from this list. 


( Business Management 
BN E. J.P. MACE 

The first of a series of pamphlets issued 
re by the S.C.D.A. for the information and 
6 ~ ||| instruction of all those connected with 
Fae dramatic clubs. It is full of practical 
advice and information ranging from 
Ry Author’s Royalty to Safety Regulations. 
i) 1s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
Drama Dept., Parkside Edinburgh 9 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


_————— 


THE OLD VIC 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


Courses in 


ACTING, TECHNICAL 
STAGE DESIGN — 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Applications now considered for 1948/9 Courses. 
Prospectus on application to -— 


School Secretary, OLD VIC THEATRE 
WATERLOO ROAD . LONDON SE1 


on gramophone records 
First Two Books Now Ready 


BOOK I—LYRICS 
BOOK IT—NARRATIVE POETRY 


This anthology of poetry and prose is 


edited by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley and Vi. 
Joseph Compton, and read by such well-known Poetsand Actors — 
as John Laurie, Robert Harris. Cecil Day Lewis, Dylan Thomas, | 


James Stephens, etc, 


Each book consists of 81x 12 inch double- — 


sided records on VINYT. the almost unbreakable substance that _ 


gives high quality reproduction and less surface noise. 


Price per book £3 8s. 6d. including purchase Tax < 


Cash with Order or C.0.D, Postage, Packing 2/2 extra 


Write for full descriptive brochure and contents to: Dept. Ed. 10 ‘ 
UNITED PROCRAMMES LTD., 8 Waterloo Place, SW1 ~ 


KAMERA KLEAR- BASE 
IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAKE-UP 


M2 another crceniple of Wee 
fue couuttsic of kidlcr m mickey 
This new fascinating Technicolour make-up—as actually used by 
the Stars for their personal appearances—can now be yours. 

No words can adequately describe the beautiful effect of this 
new make-up foundation. Only the evidence of your mirror will 
. convince you of the miraculous transformation of your skin. 


Leichner “‘Kamera Klear Base’’ is the simplest - the most 


natural - and the most flattering make-up. 


In Four Shades Blonde Fair Blonde Dark 
Brunette Fair Brunette Dark Price 9/74 per Jar 


The Leichner Make-up Studio at 11 Great Newport Street, London, W.C.2 is at 


the disposal of all Professional and Amateur artistes for the purpose of selecting 


and trying out Make-up under most favourable lighting conditions. Expert qdvice 
available if desired. There is no charge for this service. For appointment - phone 


Temple Bar 6954 
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BEST RUM 
IS BOTTLED 
IN MY 


SANNA 
ANY 


\ 


NARS | 
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3 Remandber THE NAME... 


CORYUBA 


JAMAICA RUM 


A choice of two kinds — Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


Genuine Jamaica 
Rum, aged, blended 
and bottled in the 
> Island of Jamaicas 
under Government 
Sil prert y tesiolni a). 


34/- 
p per bottle 
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THEATRE WORLD 


rtrait by Vivienne 


A charming new study of Gladys Cooper, who 

returned to the London stage in Peter Ustinov’s new 

play, Ihe Indifferent Shepherd, at the Criterion 
Theatre. 


3 


|S you‘could be sure of a good night’s 
sleep every night, what an improve- 
ment it would make to your outlook on 
life. Many thousands of people find that 
a regular bedtime cup of ‘Ovaltine’ does 
a great deal to ensure sound, peaceful, 
refreshing sleep. 


Delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ has a soothing effect on 
the nerves and body, assists you to relax and 
‘promotes the conditions most favourable to 
sleep. It also helps to restore strength and 
energy while you sleep, for ‘Ovaltine’ is pre- 


pared from Nature’s best foods, and provides e 
an abundance of the nutriment required to 
build up body, brain and nerves. 


Try a cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ to-night and see how 
bright, cheerful and confident you awake in 
the morning. 


Delicious 


& 
Ovaltine 
The World's < 
Best Night-cap 
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MBE British Theatre Conference held 

during the first week of February at the 
Caxton Hall under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
J. B. Priestley, aroused a _ considerable 
amount of interest. Readers may like to 
have on record the recommendations which 
were finally approved. They were as 


follows :— 

The reconstruction of the Arts Council and the 
strengthening of its work. | 

The abolition of censorship through the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department. 

The provision of adequate orchestras in theatres 
and music-halls. 

A substantial reduction in taxation of the gross 
takings of the living theatre. | : 

Co-operation from the “‘straight” side of theatri- 
cal production to improve the present low level of 
British musical comedy and revue. 

The lifting of the ban on the building of new 
theatres. ; 

The establishment by the Government of a work- 
ing party for the theatre. 

The establishment at universities of chairs of 
theatre and drama. 

The formation of a committee under the Minister 
of Education to advise on dramatic and musical 
education. 

The regulation of entry into the theatrical profes- 
sion by a form of training or apprenticeship. 

The appointment of a delegation to discuss with 
the Minister of Health a proposed clause in the 
Local Government Bill giving local authorities 
power to set up civic theatres. 

Unfortunately the €onference was not 
wholly representative, for the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association had officially declined 
to take part, nor was the theatregoer him- 
self represented in any effective way. It 
cannot be denied that our leading commer- 
cial theatre managements have a vast 
experience, particularly of the economic 
aspects of the present-day theatre, and in 
many instances they set a worthy example 
on the artistic side. ‘ 
~ A-careful perusal of the recommendations 


above reveal that many of them are contro- 


“PERIOD 


and 
MODERN 


JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 
CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS———— 


Robert White ¢? Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
; Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


Over the Footlizghts 


versial and they have aroused some com- 
ment from well known writers on the 
theatre. 

No. 10, concerning entry into the profes- 
sion, raised many doubts in the minds of 
all those who see our actors and actresses as 
artists first and foremost. We shudder to 
think what the stage might have lost if only 
neatly documented trainees from the Drama 
Schools were allowed access to our stages. 
It was this attitude which seemed to us to 
mar other recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,’’ and even Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
might be expected to approve of a little 
planning, refused to come down on the side 
of organised interference in the ordering of 
our theatres. Nevertheless the coming to- 
gether of this body of people was proof of 
the vitality which persists in the British 
theatre, and it was interesting to note that 
only a short time later the Commons passed 
a Bill allowing local authorities to add 6d. 
in the £ to the rates to pay for entertain- 
ments. Almost immediately Doncaster 
asked the Minister of Education to approve 
their intention to buy the Arcadia Cinema, 
seating 830, for £10,000. It is planned to 
develop Theke a Theatre and ARE Centre. 


Two plays ae to sind the as during the 
last month in the West End; Four Hours to Kill 
at the Saville, and All This is Ended at the St. 
James’s. The former was an American thriller that 
never got going, while the British Theatre Group’s 
latest production, though splendidly acted and sin- 
cerely written, was quite out of tune with the mood 
of the day. 

Other plays not reviewed this month include The 
Gorbals Story at the Garrick; Cockpit at the Play- 
house; Castle Anna, which followed Michael Egan’s 
Bred in the Bone at the Lyric, Hammersmith; and 
The King s Jesters, the revue at the King’s, Ham- 
meremith. FES. 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 


EMBROIDERY 


New Sheos of thc Vomit 


“Diamond Lil’’—Prince of Wales, 24th Jan. 
“The Relapse”—Phoeniz, 28th Jan. 
Inspector’’—New, 


“The Government srd 
February. 

“The Indifferent Shepherd’’—Criterion, 5th 
February. 

“A Comedy of Good and Evil’—Arts, 11th 
February. 

“The Vigil”—Hmbassy, 11th Feb. 

“Golden Rain’—New Lindsey, 12th Feb. 

“Family Portrait’—Strand, 17th Feb. 

“Gathering Storm’’—St. Martin's, 18th Feb. 

“Native Son’’—Boltons, 20th Feb. 


“ Diamond Lil” 


THE important thing is to go to the Prince 
“of Wales Theatre in the right frame of 
mind. An evening’s full-blooded enjoyment 
awaits you if this astonishing piece of work 
is viewed as a burlesque of one of those 
late 19th century melodramas which wrung 
the hearts of our grandparents. 

As for Mae West herself, she is larger than 
life. This is the most triumphant personal 
appearance of a film star that London has 
seen. This is Mae in technicolour of a 
wonderful mauvish hue and never once could 
one complain that the star did not deserve 
the biggest spotlight in London. 

On page 1i will be found something of 
the story that lay behind the creation of 
Diamond Lil, a fabulous creature of the 
Bowery, and beyond that it would defy the 
skill of the cleverest storyteller to describe 
the plot of this red hot ‘‘ drammer.’’ The 
voluptuous Mae has introduced everything 
except the kitchen stove. Suffice to say 
that a great deal of the action takes place 
in the dance hall of Gus Jordan’s Saloon, 
New York City, in the Gay Nineties, and 
that in addition to some thirty-seven more 
or less leading characters the programme 
mentions, anonymously, Toughs, Dance 
Hostesses, Street Women, Society Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Police, etc. Subjects 
touched upon in the lightest possible way 
include a couple of murders which nobody 
bothers to solve, the White Slave Traffic, 
the Can-Can, most of the heartrending 
ditties of the time, the Salvation Army and, 
more seriously, Lil’s diamonds. 

- There could be nothing but praise for 
William Mollison’s colourful production. 
The play opens with a most realistic fight 


. in Gus Jordan’s Saloon and after that there 


is no flagging. Apart from Miss West, little 


’ | demand is made upon individual actors, but 


the performances of David Davies as Gus 
Jordan, Francis de Wolff as Dan Flynn, 
Richard Bailey as Captain.Cummings, Mai 


Bacon as Frances Donovan, and Noele 
Gordon as Rita Christina are well above the 
average. Hes: 


“Whe Relapse” 


mus exquisitely produced revival of Sit 

John Vanbrugh’s comedy was reviewec 
fully in a recent issue. Tennent Production: 
Limited have brought it to the Phoenix 
Theatre from the Lyric, Hammersmith, anc 
one might safely prophesy it will see ou 
many a moon in Charing Cross Road. I 
is extraordinary how delicately these Res: 
toration comedies, or at all events this one 
can skate around indelicate subjects 
Haunted by the knowledge that our presen’ 
day censor would never countenance th¢ 
worthy Knight’s humour, we can neverthe 
less wallow in admiration for his exquisitely 
pointed dialogue, all the while noting tha’ 
obviously the Arts Council agrees with us. | 

Cyril Ritchard and Madge Elliott continug 
to delight as Lord Foppington and Berin 
thia. Jessie Evans is a monstrously bucoli 
Hoyden and her father, Sir Tunbelly Clum! 
sey more than lives up to his name in Ha 
lyn Benson’s rotund performance. Anthon 
Ireland and Esmond Knight are worthy 
examples of the young men of fashion of th 
time, and Audrey Fildes’ Amanda is a mode 
of the virtue so constantly in danger 
Anthony Quayle has directed ‘the play anj{ 
it is not far off the mark to say that thi 
is the best comedy in Town. Bisa] 


“The Government Inspector’ : 


FOURTH production of the present Ol] 

Vic season, this revival of Gogol’s wel| 
known comedy broke new ground, but as 
production its chief strength turned out t 
be its weakness. 

John Burrell has chosen to caricature a) 
the characters, with the possible exceptio 
of the masquerading junior official from S$ 
Petersburg. The natural result is that 
colourful group of small town Russiaz 
emerge aS mere puppets, wonderful to loa 
at against Felix Topolski’s brilliant deco} 
which is the play’s chief strength, bt 
almost meaningless in relation to the unde) 
lying satire. 

As mentioned, Alec Guinness’ 
ance as Ivan Alexandrovitch is straigk 
enough and is indeed an artistic triumph | 
the first rank. Looking just like Dav} 
Copperfield (the other characters have | 
Pickwickian appearance with a touch | 
Hogarth), Mr. Guinness played the oppo 
tunist clerk with a wonderful blend of hear 
lessness and poetry. Another first rate piet 
of acting comes from Harry Andrews j 


Osip, his servant, a bearded befurred old 
rascal straight from the steppes. 

In the limits of the mould within which 
their characters have been interpreted, the 
rest of the company give a colourful render- 
ing of the group of small town officials 
anxious to hide their inefficiency and graft 
from the prying eyes of the Government 
Inspector. Bernard Miles is the red-faced 
pot-bellied Mayor so easily hoodwinked by 
the bogus Inspector, and Mark Dignam, 
George Rose, Michael Raghan, Peter Copley, 
John Garley and Kenneth Connor are others 
who add spice to the proceedings. 

The Mayor’s wife and the Mayor's 
daughter are the most blatant caricatures. 
Rosalind Atkinson and Renee Asherson are 
called upon to over-act these roles to an 
impossible degree. , 

Undoubtedly Topolski’s settings and cos- 
tumes are the strength of a production that 
just fails to achieve spontaneous comedy or 
a hundred per cent. satire. HES: 


‘“‘“The Indifferent Shepherd ” 
PETER Ustinov is a young playwright 
who never ceases to interest even when 
he fails. His latest play at the Criterion 
Theatre is a strangely uneven work though 
never boring. Once again he demonstrates 
his gift for understanding the middle-aged, 
while his weakest characters remain the 
youngest. During the first week The In- 
different Shepherd suffered from apparent 
under-rehearsal. A little later no doubt the 
true pattern of the play became more 
apparent and one could relish to the full the 
fundamental incompatibility between the 
two clergymen around whose outlook on life 
the moral takes shape. 
The story is that of a country vicar, 


-Henry -Aspen, whose wife neither under- 


stands him nor enjoys the confines of a 
country vicarage. In any case she has for 
some time been the lover of a peculiarly un- 
attractive ex-Group Captain, a coarse, 
materialistic egoist who has tired of her. 

Into this odd triangle steps Melanie’s 
brother, Hugh Wigmore, an ex-Chaplain, for 
whom religion and the salvation of souls 
hold no problems. His self-assurance seems 
to bring success, as we see from his dealings 
with the amoral little maid who tries to 
commit suicide when she finds she is going 
to have a baby. Hugh pounces on this: speci- 
men for his laboratory with glee. He has 
at his fingertips a dozen welfare associa- 
tions who will see her through her spot of 
trouble. Fortunately Nellie has no soul. 
Robert, the Group-Captain’s son, is another 
kind of problem, and so is Hilary Jordan, 
Melanie’s niece, whose blatantly unconven- 
tional life savours of escapism. 

Gladys Cooper returns to the West End 
as the tormented Melanie, and though her 
performance opened uncertainly there were 


IRINA BARONOVA 


is starring in Dark Eyes, a comedy by Elena Mira- 
mova, which opened at Southsea on 23rd Feb., and 
goes to Brighton, Oxford and Manchester before 
comingtothe West End. Born in St. Petersburg during 
the revolution, Baronova attracted the attention of 
Leonide Massine. She was engaged for Colonel de 
Basil's Ballet Russe Company and appeared in 
London before the war. In Dark Eyes she plays 
the role of one of three Russian actresses who are 
destitute, but hope to get a play accepted for pro- 
duction. - Their friend, a Russian prince, invites 
them to the home of his fiancée’s father, with 
shattering results to the peace of the household. 
Charles Goldner will direct for Linnit and Dunfee. 


many glimpses of her former dramatic 
power. Andrew Cruickshank is most con- 
vincing as the complacent ex-Chaplain and 
Charles Cullum brought perhaps a little too 
much crudity to Melanie’s ex-lover. The 
three young people, Nellie, Robert and 
Hilary, are in the safe hands of Charmian 
Eyre, Peter Street and Anna Turner, 
though each of these characters fail to con- 
vince on several occasions due to the 
author’s conception rather than the actor’s 
lack of skill. 


There remains Francis Lister’s Henry 
Aspen, a beautiful performance indeed. But 
then’ Francis Lister has rarely failed to 
enhance a role. He ‘makes us realise very 
clearly that it is because this self-effacing 
country vicar sees to the heart of things 
that life overwhelms him, but that it is to 
such choice souls the real victory comes. 


Yes, The Indifferent Shepherd never 
bores, and on the production side is included 
the most realistic. stage-presentation of a 
summer thunderstorm that we have seen. 
But as to whether it is a good play, pro- 
bably only time will tell. BS: 


‘“ & Comedy of Good and Evil” 


TRE danger with Richard Hughes’ 

comedy is that its central idea, or joke, 
of a Welsh vicar’s wife being impishly bur- 
dened with a dancer’s leg is too slight, in 
the author’s treatment, to sustain a full 
evening’s entertainment. So the producer 
and cast must guard against longeurs. On 
the whole, this Arts Theatre production in 
February, under Vivienne Bennett's direc- 
tion, found the amusement and minimised 
the monotony. 

The acting was very even. Hugh Grif- 
fith’s vicar was sound, if a little too slow 
and ponderous. Diana Morgan handled the 
offending. limb, and conveyed the atmos- 
phere of the play, with a nice sense of its 
values. Hilda Schroder’s girl imp was all 
that an assured little devil could be, while 
such players as Philip Leaver, Mary Jones 
and Desmond Llewelyn all helped to com- 
plete the picture of Welsh rusticity and 
superstition. ebsites 


“The Vigil” 


| & Ladislas Fodor’s The Vigil and Family 
Portrait by Lenore Coffee and W. Joyce 
Cowen, London has had the opportunity of 
seeing two strongly contrasted plays writ- 
ten around the story of Jesus, and both are 
from America. 
The Vigil is a compelling and extraordin- 


PHILIPPA HIATT and JACK ALLEN 


who are playing the leading roles in the Ian Hay- 
Stephen King-Hall Navy comedy, Off The Record, 
which continues to play to packed houses at the 
Piccadilly. (Picture by Houston Rogers) 


arily vital work: which seeks to defend the 
Resurrection story. The author has brought 
the historical facts into vivid relief by set- 
ting his play in a present day American 
Court in which most of the well-known 
figures of the Easter story are put on the 
witness stand and cross-examined by the 
Prosecutor and the Defense Counsel. The 
Judge sits high up in the background, the 
lighting is subdued except around each wit- 
ness as they come forward. The effect is 
that of a vivid dream in which every word 
spoken seems to echo in a kind of empty 
vastness. Some, no doubt, would find the 
play crude in parts and even brutal, but few 
could fail to be gripped from the moment 
the curtain rises. 

Everything depends on the acting of the 
individuals in an unusual play of this sort 
and the author is magnificently served. 
Douglass Montgomery is an oily Prosecutor, 
and Barry K. Barnes a quiet and convinc- 
ing Defense Counsel. We remember the 
magnificent performance of Diana Churchill 
as Mary Magdalene, the most important 
witness for the defence, and the burning 
fervour of David Greene as Saul of Tarsus, 
who on the third day returns after his con- 
version on the road to Damascus and un- 
doubtedly irretrievably shakes the case for 
the prosecution. Other memorable per- 
formances came from Cherry Cottrell as 
Susanna, a simple girl of a deep child-like 
faith, and from Anthony Shaw as Pilate, 
and Marjory Hawtrey as his wife. 

The Defendant (John Probert), is the 
gardener of the place where Jesus was 
buried, who is accused of snatching the 
body. He remains unshaken by the Prose- 
cutor’s clever cross-examination. The 
real climax of the play is when Mary is 
taunted into re-enacting her first meeting 
with the risen Christ before the Court to 
prove the Prosecution’s contention that the 
figure she encountered was none other than 
that of the gardener. It is now that we 
sense the real identity of the Defendant, 
who, speaking no word, allows Mary to deny 
that he is her Lord, after the light of recog- 
nition is clearly seen upon her face. In a 
wonderful emotional scene Mary pommels 
the quiet figure, at the same time tearfully 
asking for his forgiveness. : 

After the Judge’s summing-up—the Jury 
being the audience—in our opinion the play 
should have ended. The introduction of 
the choir singing an Easter hymn in a 
church now seen for the first time through 
the windows of the Court Room, is in the 
nature of an anti-climax. F.S. 


“Golden Rain” 


AY BS Stephen Wendt’s first play, Golden 

‘Rain, is a notable achievement. It tells 
an absorbing story, the characters are con- 
vincingly life-like andthe dialogue is always 


; 
; 


soe t 


eh a aN eae Te ids 


entertaining. The programme states that 
the action takes place in a small Cathedral 
town but scenes and characters strongly 
evoke a small Welsh manufacturing town. 

There are no less than seven scenes and 
seventeen characters. Such generous treat- 
ment warms the heart after years of stingily 
planned plays in which the scene never 
changes and the characters are few. In 
Golden Rain all the small parts are fully 
alive and have good and amusing things to 
say. PC Mottley makes only one appear- 
ance, but he serves a double purpose. He 
fits exactly into the play’s design and he 
provides occasion for Philip Stainton to per- 
form a much enjoyed little character ‘‘turn’’ 
which makes the audience glad to be there. 
Fit and ripe are the small parts, but the 
principal parts are never overshadowed. 
Noel Howlett gives a éompelling study of a 
man in a position of petty authority with 
hidden weaknesses of character which bring 
him to crime and ruin. His part is well 
written and not so much played as lived 
with high concentration. Barbara Leake 
ably seconds him in establishing the back- 
ground and history of these pitiful people, 
so accurately observed and humorously 
depicted. Pauline Jameson heads the group 
of younger characters as an unmarried 
mother whose love for her infant son has 
supplanted the emotion which his father 
first aroused. 

Perhaps the most important member of 
the cast is Hugh Munro, who gives an 
accurately idiotic performance on which the 
whole play is based. The story cannot be 
briefly told. Robbery, arson and murder 
have their place, but the characters are all 
far from melodramatic; they are human, 
mainly unscrupulous, self-deluding and 
comic. Production by C. Denis Freeman is 
extremely able, and the decor shows the 
imaginative ingenuity one expects from 
Richard Lake. H.G.M. 


“Family Portrait” 


HIS is nothing more than the story, 

beautifully told, of the family of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and the effect of His ministry 
and Crucifixion on their well being. We are 
made to see very clearly that the Carpen- 
ter’s brothers and_ sisters were blind 
creatures moving about in worlds unrealised, 
for only Mary, the Mother of Jesus, felt the 
uniqueness of her eldest son, and she only 
dimly, as the last line of the play indicates. 

The play must suffer, of course, because 
of the non-appearance of the central figure 
and in his absence the figure of Mary takes 
first prominence. Fay Compton’s perform- 
ance in this role is magnificent. Her quiet 
dignity, common ‘sense and unerring faith 
are felt in every line she speaks. 

Quite rightly the play is dressed accord- 
ing to no particular period and this ageless 
quality pervades the delightful sets showing 


Glamour from America 


MARJORIE REYNOLDS 


lovely Hollywood film star, who co-stars with Bonar 
Colleano, Jnr., in the new Jack Hylton musical 
Burlesque, which opened at the Princes Theatre on 
25th February. Burlesque is a musical version of 
the straight play of that name which had a success- 
ful run here in 1928. (Portrait by Houston Rogers) 


~— 
SHIRL CONWAY 


making her first appearance in this country, in the 
leading woman’s part of Lisa Marvin in Carissima, 
the Lee Ephraim musical production at the Palace 
Theatre (11th March). American Shirl Conway is 
in private life the wife of Bill Johnson, of Annie, 
Get Your Gun. 


the home in.Nazareth; a wine shop at 
Capernaum; a street in Jerusalem, and the 
Upper Room. These relations of Jesus are 
ordinary enough folk, with their small town 
jobbing business and their craving for 
respectability. 

The acting of the large cast follows the quiet 
tone set by the author: there are outstand- 
ing performances particularly from Clare 
Harris as Mary Cleophas; Ernest Clark as 
James, the straightlaced Pharisee brother 
of Jesus; Ellen Pollock as Selima, the café 
Manageress; Mary Horn as Mary Magdalene 
and Shaun Noble in his brief appearances as 
Judas Iscariot. Raymond Westwell and 
David Markham too are most convincing as 
Joseph and Judah, the younger brothers of 
Jesus. eS: 


“Native Son” 
NAVE SON, by Paul Green and 
Richard Wright, is a play of violent 
action, based on a novel. It has been fre- 
quently performed in the United States of 
America. Its ten scenes unfold the tale of 
Bigger Thomas; how he unintentionally 
smothered Miss Dalton; how he burned her 
body in her father’s domestic furnace (a 
remarkable feat this); how he interposed 
Miss Mears between himself and the police- 
man’s bullet; and how he was sent to the 
““chair.’’ One is expected to sympathise 
with Bigger, but, really, so much depends 


MARY MACKENZIE 
who has scored a big success as Myrtle, the girl 
who causes the trouble in Gathering Storm, at the 


St. Martin’s Theatre, produced too late for review 
this month. (Portrait by Angus McBean) 
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upon where one’s sympathies lie before one 
meets him. He is presented as a young 
negro, embittered by living conditions in the 
Black Belt of Chicago, excitable, fantastic- 
ally vain, lurking about with a gun and a 
knife. Certainly he presents a problem, but 
life always presents a problem and the Big- 
gers are usually better able to look after 
themselves than the people with whom 
chance connects them. It often seems that 
the people who get murdered are better dead 
but, none the less, murder has generally 
been regarded as a bad thing which might 
spread if not checked. 


Comparison with Galsworthy’s Silver Box 
asserts itself. Suppose that Jones had been 
coloured, that the Barthwicks’ child had 
been a daughter, and this play, Native Son, 
follows naturally—allowing for the bracing 
effect upon human behaviour of the stimu- 
lating climate of Chicago. The moral of 
both plays is the same. This seems to indi- 
cate that the ‘‘ colour question ’’ is but one 
aspect of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man.’’ 
Colour heightens the tragedy of Bigger, as 
it does that of Othello, but the same story 
could be told were Bigger white. 

Robert Adams gives a very impressive 
show as Bigger. No other part is compar- 
able in size and importance, but, among a 
company of two dozen or so, Marie Ney, 
Abraham Sofaer and Irene’ Worth make 
memorable contributions. The mere succes- 
sion of scenes is exciting and tribute is due 
to Colin Chandler for efficient direction. 

H.G.M. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


ANNY KAYE, who has made a tremen- 

dous impression at the Palladium, has 
agreed to continue there for an additional 
fortnight until 13th March. He sis 
undoubtedly the most successful of the 
visiting stars from America that London has 
seen in Variety during these past months. 


* * * 


Jean Sablon will make his bow to London 
audiences at the Palladium for two weeks 
only, commencing on 15th March. Mean- 
time, at the Casino, Olsen and Johnson of 
Hellzapoppin fame, have turned the theatre 
upside down in some of the craziest, noisiest 
antics seen over here. Audiences are lap- 
ping it up. 

* 


* * 


John van Druten’s I Remember Mama, 
with Mady Christians, Adrienne Gessner 
and Frederick Valk in the leading roles, 
opened at the Aldwych on 2nd March. Miss 
Christians is the director. Michael Red- 
grave will appear in Canada’and New York 
in Macbeth as already announced, with 
Flora Robson as Lady Macbeth. 

(Continued on page 12 ) 
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WY Bee WEST offers all one could expect of 

a world celebrity. Known in every 
walk of life, her maxims will long outlive 
her human span, and having become identi- 
fied with an essential item of flying kit, her 
name is assured of a place with the 
immortals. Her: star personality has such 
magnetism that even in an indifferent play 
it packs vast theatres with people curious 
to contemplate those legendary curves and 
to hear that sibilant voice protesting that 
she is no angel. 

““Come up and see me sometime,’’ was 
her characteristic reply to my request for 
an interview. Going up to see Mae meant 
taking a lift to her fourth-floor suite at the 
Savoy, where her welcome was as warm as 
the tropical temperature of her elegant 
apartment with its superb view of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle. There is no disenchantment 
about meeting Mae. For all the ballyhoo, 
she more than comes up to expectations. 
Framed in a cerise hood, the platinum hair 
is as rare a sight as the 22 carat diamond 
sparkling on her finger, and the fabulous 
eyelashes are as deep a blue as a lagoon by 
moonlight. Despite all the reference books 
say about her fifty-six years, Mae looks no 
more than a handsome forty. 

She was so pleased with London’s over- 
whelming reception on the opening night of 
Diamond Lil at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
that she almost implored the audience to 
desist while she applauded them. It will 
remain a golden peak of her glittering 
career... Being based on real life, Diamond 


_ Lil is a play for which she has special affec- 


tion. Away back in 1926 Mae was stunning 
Broadway in her first play, Sex, which still 
remains her favourite, as it made her a 
dramatic star overnight. 

The most regular patron was a retired 
police officer, who had subsequently become 
an hotel manager. One night he turned up 
at the stage door to see Mae, with an 
explanation for staring at her, night after 
night, from the front row of the stalls. He 
was fascinated by her uncanny resemblance 


‘to a girl he had known in his wild youth 


in the Bowery. It was a girl who had 
acquired so many diamonds that she earned 
the underworld nickname of Diamond Lil. 


He was but one of many admirers, and it 


seems that Lil, far from being an angel, 
gained some of her gems by methods too 
shady to be discussed in polite society. 
Looking at pictures of Lil, a luscious 
beauty of the Lillian Russell era, Mae was 
quick to see the possibility of writing a 
colourful melodrama, which would appeal 
to her own as well as the two previous 
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BY 
LOOKER ON 


MAE WEST 

who is packing the Prince of Wales Theatre with 
her play Diamond Lil, in which she takes the title 
role. 


generations. She visited the Bowery and 
in her mind’s eye saw how it looked at its 
zenith, in the days of the noisy Nineties, 
with tough crowds milling in dance saloons 
of questionable repute. Within two months 
of meeting Lil’s ex-admirer, Mae had Dia- 
mond Lil in rehearsal. It opened in her 
native town of Brooklyn to fantastic busi- 
ness, followed by a three year run on 
Broadway. 

The clothes of Diamond Lil were a sensa- 
tion. The Broadway first night in 1928 
changed the fashions of two continents. 
Mae’s curves had never been more seduc- 
tively displayed, in tangerine velvet and 
parma violet satin, encrusted with diamonds 
of untold wealth. Being a stickler for detail, 
Mae wore genuine period corsets. She 
acquired them even before the script was 


finished so that she could live in them andi 


get the feel of the good old days. She con- 

fesses that wearing Victorian corsets gave 

her a better idea of the atmosphere of the 
(Continued overleaf) 


Nineties than half-a-dozen visits to the 
Bowery, and so she wore them while writing 
the last act of the play. 

Mae has influenced women’s dress 
throughout the world on more than one 
occasion. Few realise that the present vogue 
for hoods was dictated by her in 1944, while 
playing on Broadway in Catherine Was 
Great. The number of wigs she wore in that 
play abused her hair to such an extent that 
off-stage she devised turban hats with 
drapes that more or less concealed the hair, 
yet still looked smart. Hoods followed as 
a variation, and have been copied by 
elegant. women in every fashion centre of 
the ‘civilised world. 

Diamond Lti is the most brilliantly illu- 
minated play in London. A powerful mauve 
spotlight picks up Mae the moment she 
makes her entrance and is trained upon her 
throughout the evening. It follows her 
about the stage as closely as her own 
shadow. Audiences going to the theatre 
to see film stars are already familiar with 
their close-ups on the screen. They want 
to sit as near to the stage as possible to see 
every detail, so they expect a limelight for 
their idol. As Mae never disappoints those 
who come up to see her, she spends her 
working hours in a blaze of glorious light. 
Like her public, she has no time for Rem- 
brandtesque shadows. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


News has just been received of the next 
Old Vic Theatre Company’s production at 
the New Theatre. This will be Conolanus 
with John Clements in the title role, sche- 
duled to open on 31st March. The producer 


is Mr. E. Martin Browne. 
* * * 


New productions of La Traviata and 
Boris Goudonov are to be added to the 
repertoire of the Covent Garden Opera Com- 
pany on 1st April and. 6th May respectively. 

* * * 


(Continued) 


Ram Gopal returned to the West End for 

a three weeks’ season at the Saville on 3rd 

March. ; : 
* * 


; * 

At the Arts Theatre on 10th March a new 
play by Christopher Fry, The Lady’s Not 
For Burning, which is a comedy set round 
about 1400, will be presented, with Alec 
Clunes in the company. Jack Hawkins 


produces. 
: * * : 

A revival of Synges’ Playboy of the Wes- 
tern World will be presented at the Mercury 
on 11th March. 
* * * 

Covent Garden has seen a new ballet 
from Frederick Ashton to Stravinsky music called 
Scénes de Ballet, a revival of Coppelia and the dis- 
tinguished productions of Wagner's Tristan and 
Isolde and The Valkyries. These will be reviewed 
next month. : 
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Digby (Anthony Oliver), Captain of Crescent House, sends his fag, Duval (Brian Pec 


on his way with 


a friendly kick. (Left) : Digby’s friend, Courtenay (Dale Rogers), a Prefect of Crescent. 


“The Hidden 


2?) 


CALS atthe FORTUNE 


 -) RAVERS Otway’s moving play 

about the problem of the adoles- 
cent in our Public Schools is presented by 
the London Mask Theatre at the For- 
tune, having been originally produced at 
the Boltons Theatre. The play is directed 
by John Wyse with decor by Michael 
Warre. : 

Some may feel that the author has 
shirked the real issue, but as-a public 
schoolmaster himself, he has been able 
to delve very deeply into the strange 
emotions which make up the “ hidden 
years ’’ in a schoolboy’s life. Mr. Otway 
would have us believe that this is a rare 
attribute in a schoolmaster, for the 
tragedy in his play is largely due to the 
inability of the masters at Harlston to 
come close to their pupils. 

Mention has been made in previous 
issues of the outstanding acting of the 
cast, particularly of the fifteen-year-old 
Ray Jackson, whose portrayal of Martin- 
eau, the sensitive junior boy who is 
involved in the scandal, will not easily 
be forgotten. 


Mr. Harrison, Housemaster of Crescent (Arnold 

lish), pays Digby visit in his study to discuss a 

questic which has aroused considerable controversy 

in the school, namely whether Soccer should be replaced 
by Rugby ‘as the school game. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


Martineau: Then you going tc 
punish me? 


Digby’s first meeting with Martineau 
a junior boy from West Side House 
He had previously seen the boy swim 
ming in the school sports and noy 
when Martineau comes to apologise 
for missing detention, the older bo 
feels the same attraction for his 
youthful freshness and innocence 
(Ray Jackson as Martineau.) 


Martineau, looking rather embarrag 
sed, is asked by Digby to wait whill 
he discusses with Grange, a prefe | 
of Crescent House, the question of thi 
awarding of the House colours 
Grange and Digby do not hit it oi 
altogether. (Anthony Tancred 
Grange.) 


The kindly Vicar, the Reverend Chas. 
Dowson, takes a great interest in the 
boys and always has a kindly word of 
advice for them. Though Mr. Dow- 
son has moved to another parish some 
15 miles away he still invites groups 
of juniors over for tea and a game of 
tennis, after which he drives them 
back in his shaky old car. Almost 
invariably there is a breakdown and 
the boys are late. (James Hayter as 
the Rev. Charles Dowson.) 


Mr. Broadbent, the Maths Master, 
tries in vain to patch up an old quar- 
rel with Mr. Johnstone, Housemaster 
of West Side. Mr. Broadbent is only 
too aware of his growing age and the 
knowledge that he is not likely now 
to achieve the Housemastership he has 
always coveted. Meantime retirement 
is out of the question for he is the 
support of his ailing sister. Mr. John- 
stone, on the other hand, is aggres- 
sive and self-important, and unpopu- 
lar both with the other masters and 
the boys. (Robert Webber as Mr. 
Broadbent and Nigel Clarke as Mr. 
Johnstone.) 


BOWE 


Thorpe: Let’s get some propag 
work done by Saturday. 


Digby and the Second Master o 
Harlston discuss the meeting 
which is to decide about the 
school’s football. Mr. Johnstone is 
chief agitator for the change to 
Rugby, but Crescent House holds 
the casting vote and is resolutely 
on the side of Soccer. As Captain 
of Crescent, Digby has naturally 
earned the open hostility of Mr. 
Johnstone. (Anthony Marlowe as 
Mr. Thorpe.) 


(Below): Some time after his first 
meeting with Martineau, Digby 
discusses with his friend, Cour- 
tenay, the wisdom of a prefect 
having a friendship with a younger 
boy. Courtenay, in the most en- 
lightening -passage in the play 
gives what advice he can, which 
does in fact reveal a real insight 
and understanding. 


As the term goes on Martineau 
develops great hero worship for the 
older boy. They meet out of 
bounds in the woods on Sundays 
and on this particular Sunday, 
Martineau’s 15th birthda Digby 
was unable to keep the appoint- 
ment. Martineau comes to Digby’s 
study to discover what happened 
and the boys spend some time t 

gether. Digby gives Martineau a 
copy of Beau Geste as a birthday 
present and they fall to discussing 
a number of topics, including 

Shakespeare. 


The boys forget that Chapel is to 
be held early that evening, and 
only realise what has happened 
when they hear the boys singing 
the closing hymn. A few minutes 
later, Mr. Johnstone, who has had 
his suspicions for a long time, 
bursts into Digby’s study. Martin- 
eau is ordered back to West Side, 
and Mr. Johnstone goes off to 
report to the Head. 


SG Q 


The poignant scene in Mr. Johnstone’s study Martineau breaks down 
under the master’s cross-examination. His friendship with Digby has been 
entirely innocent and when a junior boy later sows in his mind suspicion 
as to Digby’s real character, the heartbroken boy runs away from the school. 


_ 


X 


: 
scncacenl 
Tone 


Thanks to Mr. Dowson, who had picked Martineau up on the road some miles from the 
school and had pleaded against expulsion with the Head, Digby and Martineau are allowed 
to stay on at school, though from now on they must not meet secretly. Mr. Thorpe has a 
kindly word with them, and Digby’s final promise to his young friend, recovering from his 
escapade in the San, is that he will cheer him from the touchline on the football field. 
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The oldest regular English Bill (1692). 


Wy 


(From the original in the Verney Collection.) ‘ 


The Story of the Theatre Programme 
by RAYMOND 


ee Tre casual sight of an old Playbill, 

which I picked up the other day—I 
know not by what chance it was preserved so 
long—tempts me to call to mind a few of the 
Players who make the principal figure in 
it. It presents the casts of parts in the 
“Twelfth Night’ at the old Drury Lane 
Theatre, two and thirty years ago. There 
is something very touching in these old 
remembrances. They make us think how 
we once used to read a playbill—not as now, 
peradventure, singling out a favourite per- 
former, and casting a negligent eye over the 
vest, but spelling out every name, down to 
the very mutes and servants of the scene; 
when it was a matter of no small moment 
to us whether Whitfield or Packer took the 
part of Fabian when Benson and Burton, 
- and Phillimore — names of small account, 
had an importance beyond what we can be 
-content to attribute now to the times best 
actors. ‘ Orsino’ by Mr. Barrymore. What 
a full Shakespearean sound it carries! ‘ How 
- fresh to memory arise the image and the 
manner of the gentle actor!’ ’’ 

So wrote Charles Lamb in 1822 in his 
essay on ‘‘ Some Old Actors.’’ How many 
- other lovers of the theatre both before and 
“since have had their memories stirred by 
the sight of an old theatre programme or 
playbill; this thought tempts us to dive into 
the history of this integral part of play- 
going. 

The playbill is an ancient thing. The 
practice of printing information as to the 
time, place, and nature of the performances 
to be presented by the players was certainly 
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MANDER and JOE MITCHENSON 


common prior to 1563. John Northbrook, in 
his treatise against theatrical performers, 
published about 1579, says: “‘ They used 
to set up their bills upon post some certain 
days before to admonish people to make re- 
sort to theiy Theatres.’’ Hence the term 
Posters which is still in use today. Old 
plays make frequent reference to this post- 
ing of playbills; in a 1599 play, A Warning 
to Fair Women, Tragedy whips Comedy 
from the stage crying: 

“Tis you have kept the theatre so long 

Painted in Playbills upon every post 

While I am scorned of the multitude.”’ 


It is strange to find that the right of 


printing playbills was originally monopolised 
by the Stationers’ Company. At a later 
period, however, the privilege was assumed 
and exercised by the Crown. It was not 
until after the Restoration that the Play- 
bills contained a list of the Dramatis Per- 
sone or of the names of the Actors. But 
it had been usual apparently, with the title 
of the drama, to supply the name of its 
author and its description as a tragedy or 
comedy. Shirley, in the prologue to his 
Cardinal, apologises for calling it only a 
“play’’ in the bill: 
“Think what you please, we call it but a 
‘play’; 
Whether the comic muse, or lady’s love, 
Romance or direful tragedy it prove, 
The bill determines not.’’ 

From the same playbill also one gathers 
that the titles of tragedies were usually 
printed, for the sake of distinction, in red 
ink. As bills were then designed to serve a 


Mr. Garrick and Miss Younge 
in the characters of Tancred 
and Sigismunda. 


Sigismunda: O Heavens! My Lord, 


the King. 


Tancred: Be not alarmed my Love! 


The above are the words which 
appear beneath this illustration 
showing 
Elizabeth -Younge in James 
Thompson’s play at Drury 
Lane, 1775. (An interesting 
forerunner of the way we cap- 
tion pictures in Theatre World 
today !) 


double purpose not only to be stuck on 
posts of no great capacity, but to be 
delivered by hand to the houses of distin- 
guished patrons of the theatre, they were 
printed on oblong strips of paper about 
seven inches by three. The earliest play- 
bill in existence is of this type, being for 
Drury Lane for 9th November 1692. It 
announces the second performance of Ban- 
croft and Mountford’s tragedy of Henry the 
Second, King of England. The bills con- 
tinued to be left at houses early in the morn- 
ing into the following century. A note in 
a diary for 1712 says: “‘One morning from 
ten to eleven the Lady spent her time dawd- 
ling over the tea table and reading the play- 
bills.’ It was not, as we have said, till 
later that the casts were given on the bills. 
When this was adopted it was only natural 
that trouble should arise between the actors 
as to their position and the size of their 
name on the bills. 

Chetwood, who had been twenty years 
prompter at Drury Lane, and published a 
history of the stage in 1749, describes a 
difficulty that had arisen in regard to 
printing the playbills. 

“ Of old, the lists of characters had been 
set forth according to the books of the 
plays, without regard to the merits of the 
performers. As, for example, in “ Macbeth,’ 
Duncan, King of Scotland, appeared first in 
the bill, though acted by an insignificant 
person, and so every other actor appeared 
according to his dramatic dignity, all of the 
same sized letter. But latterly, I can assure 
my veaders, I have found it a difficult task 
to please some ladies as well as gentlemen, 
because I could not find letters large enough 
to please them; and some were so fond of 
elbow voom that they would have shoved 
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out but themselves, as if one 


every body 
person was to do all, and have the merit 
of all, like generals of-an army.”’ 

Garrick seems to have been the first actor 
honoured by capital letters of extra size in 


the playbills. These distinctions in the 
matter of printing occasioned endless 
jealousies among the actors. Macklin made 
it an express charge against his manager, 
Sheridan, the actor, that he was accustomed 
to print his own name in larger type than 
was allowed the other performers. Kean 
threatened to throw up his engagement at 
Drury Lane on account of his name having 
been printed in capitals of a smaller size 
than usual. His engagement for 1818 con- 
tained a condition, ‘‘ and also that his name 
shall be continued in the bills of perform- 
ance in the same manner as it is at present,” 
viz., large letters. On the other hand, Dow- 
ton, the comedian, greatly objected to 
having his name thus presented, and com- 
plained to Elliston, his manager, on the 
subject, ““I am sorry you have done this,’’ 
he wrote. ““You know well what I mean. 
This cursed quackery, these big letters. 
There is a want of respectability about it, 
vather a notoriety, which gives one the 
feeling of an absconding felon, against 
whom a hue and cry is made public. Or if 
there be really any advantage, why should 
I, ov any single individual, take it over the 
vest of my brethren? But it has a nasty, 
disveputable look, and I have fancies the 
whole day the finger of the town pointed at 
me as much as to say, “That is he. Now 
for the reward! Leave this expedient to 
the police afficers, or those who have a taste 
for it. I have none.’ Would any leading 
comedian of today be so self sacrificing? 
(Continued on page 36) ? 
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OPERA AND BALLET 
AT COVENT GARDEN 


“The Mastersingers ” 


e@ Was ER returned to the Opera House on 

2Qist January when Karl Rankl conducted 
a splendid production of The Mastersingers. In 
the picture above is portrayed the fight at the 


end of Act II. In the centre of the group is 
Grahame Clifford as Beckmesser, the town clerk. 


Left: V i aden as Eva, Hans Hotter as Sachs 
and Frank Sale- as Walther in Sachs’ Workshop. 
(Act III, Scene 1). 


: The final scene of the opera in the Festival 
y, outside Nuremberg 


(Pictures by Baron) 


é ve 
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“Wamzelle Angot” 
L 


toire at Covent Garden. The music is selected from works by Charles Lecocq, and the delightful decor 

and costumes by André Derain are a triumph of the production. In the top picture the. Barber, brilliantly 

danced by Alexander Grant, is overcome when he sees his fiancée with the Caricaturist (Michael Somes 

and Margot Fonteyn). Above, left: An amusing moment from Scene I, and right, The Aristocrat (Moira 

Shearer) and Mam/zelle Angot, rivals for the affection of the Caricaturist, have an encounter in Scene II. 
(Pictures by Edward Mandinian) 


aie 


nide Massine’s gay ballet has proved a popular addition to the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company’s reper- 


MARGOT FONTEYN 


as Mam/’zelle Angot, a role to which she brought 
gay abandon and a delightful sense of humour. 


MOIRA SHEARER 


gives a finely contr d performance as The 
Aristocrat, and her dancing is brilliant throughout. 


Below: ‘* Checkmate ” 


This season has brought a most welcome revival of Ninette de Valois’ striking ballet, Checkmate. The 
scenery and costumes for this v 


1 ork were lost in Holland at the time of the German invasion in 1940, as 
will be remembered. In this scene Beryl Grey appea 


ight as the Black Queen. Checkmate was first 
produced in Paris on 1st June 1937, and had its first London production on 


st October of the same year. 


Frank Sharman 


Edward Mandinian 


Right: 


“ Les 
Rendezvous’ 
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Frederick Ashton’s charming 
ballet was recently revived 
by the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet C any with new 
senery by William Chappell. 
Right are Michael Boulton 
and Elaine Fifield, who takes 
the part which Markova 
created. 


SADLER’S WELLS 
THEATRE BALLET 


“* Parures ” 


The--pictures above and left 
are scenes from Anthony 
Burke’s new ballet which had 
its st performance on 21st 
January. Parures, to the 
Theme and Variations from 
Tschaikowsky’s Suite in G, is 
an all-dancing ballet in the 
classical style and promises 
to be a popular addition to 
the repertoire. Though very 
different in style it is a 
worthy successor to this 
young choreographer’s first 
ballet, The Vagabonds. 
Vivienne Kernot has been 
responsible for the decor and 
costumes for both works. 


Left are Maryon Lane and 


David Poole, two of the lead- 
ing dancers in this_ ballet. 


, Anthony 


* ; GO Aaa nnn ah Panama, ate ae ar c 
Dr. Hubermann, finding that his latest unexpected visitor, ex-Wing Commander George ( 


COMEDY THEATRE 


‘* Mountain 
Air” 


@ aie from the amusing 

Swiss holiday comedy by 
Ronald Wilkinson, which has suc- 
cessfully settled down at the 
Comedy: Theatre. The acting of 
the small cast is lively and con- 
vincing, while the delightful set by 
Elizabeth Agombar is a highlight 
of a most pleasant piece of enter- 
tainment. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON ROGERS 


(Left): Martin Miller and Avice Lan- 

done as Dr. and Mrs. Hubermann. The 

doctor is anxious to acquire colloquial 

English and to this end welcomes an 

odd assortment of visitors to his lovely 
home in the mountains. 


\ 
\ 


teoffrey Sumner), 


talks in his sleep, sets about waking him up. 
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(Left) : While the Scots busi- 
ness man who has arrived to 
do a deal with the Professor, 
propounds the virtues of his 
new drink, ex-Flight Lieut. 
Harry, having just sampled 
the beverage, thinks he sees 
an apparition. But this is 
none other than Dr. Jack- 
son, who arrived the night 
before looking like a frump, 
and has now emerged for her 
morning dip. 


(L. to R.): Mary Martlew as 

Dr. Noel Jackson, Stephen 

Jack as Hamish Laurie, and 
Michael Evans as Harry. 


Dr. Hubermann: This is my 
big momentum, 


(Left): Professor Huber- 
mann, who is a fanatical 


cycling enthusiast, at last | 


persuades the party to go 
riding up the mountain with 
him. 


(Left): Left alone in the 
house, the ex-Wing Com- 
mander makes rapid headway 
in his flirtation with the 
Hubermanns’ niece, an 
attractive. and provocative 
French girl. (Margaret Good- 
man as Nicolette.) 


THE YOUNG VIC COMPANY 


“The Shoemaker’s VWoliday ” 


& NJCENES from the Young Vic’s production of 
‘2 Thomas Dekker’s famous comedy. This 
talented company of professional actors, offspring 
of the Old Vic Theatre Centre, will be touring until 
July, including visits to Ireland and possibly the 
Continent, to show what the English professional 
theatre is doing for young audiences. In the scenes 
on this page are (left) Royden Godfrey as Master 
Hammon and Jean Wilson as Jane. (Below, centre) 
Ann Hefferman as Sybil, Stuart Burge as Firk, 
Mervyn Blake as Hodge, Patrick Bensen as Ralph 
and Alfred Burke as Hans. (Foot of page) Tt 
King (Anthony van Bridge) intercedes for Rose 
(Gillian Hicks) and Rowland Lacy (Alfred Burke). 
Also in the picture are Royden Godfrey as the Har] 
of Cornwall, Guy Bark as the Earl of Lincoln, 
Allan Blakelock as Sir Roger Oatley, Harold Lang 
as Simon Eyre, Merula Salaman as Marjorie Eyre. 


“Noah” 


@ QPHE Young 
Vic will be 
playing for two 
weeks at the Kil- 
burn Empire from 
22nd March = so 
that Londoners 
will have an 
opportunity of 
seeing them im 
The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday and a 
delightful produc- 
tion of Noah, 
scenes from which 
are given on this 
page. 


PICTURES 
BY 


ANGUS Noah ushers on board the Lamb and the Wolf side by side. (Anthony van Bridge as 
Noah, June Vincent as the Lamb and Max Miradin as the Wolf.) 


McBEAN 


mS 


The children defy Noah and hoist a sail. Deserted by his family and with Mrs. Noah _ 
(Merula Salaman) broken by the strain of thé voy- : 
age, Noah asks God if He’is satisfied with His work, 


Dressing a Revue 


iy their way the Sweet And Low series of 

revues which have been the attraction at 
the Ambassadors since 1943 are as unique 
as the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Never since Savoyard days has there been 
such a perfect matching of talents. The 
book and lyrics of Alan Melville, the music 
of Charles Zwar and the scenery and cos- 
tumes of Berkeley Sutcliffe, all under the 
expert direction of Charles Hickman, have 
given us what we consider the acme of 
intimate revue. It is something of a 
miracle, and one wonders if it can possibly 
happen again. There is reason to believe 
it can. Alan Melville has completed another 
script—this time for Hermione Baddeley— 
with Berkeley Sutcliffé looking after dresses 
and décor. 


It is Berkeley Sutcliffe we have to thank’ 


for those nostalgic glimpses of the Bridge 
at Avignon and the facade of dear old 
Daly’s in the current Ambassadors’ show. 
His association with the forthcoming Mel- 
ville revue means that wit and sophistica- 
tion will be heightened by bewitching cos- 
tumes and intriguing décor. It seems diffi- 
cult to imagine that work of such beauty 
and significance is turned out at whirlwind 
speed, but dresses are always a rush job in 
any show, and more especially in revue, 
which rarely takes final shape until close on 
the opening night. 

The theory of engaging a_ different 
designer for every big scene in a revue is 
directly opposed to views held by Berkeley 
Sutcliffe. ‘“‘ It is so much easier for a revue 
to have proper plan and balance,’’ he says, 
“Gf only one artist is responsible for the 
designs. He can meet the producer in the 
early stages and define some sort of pattern 
to be ‘followed throughout. They can 
decide upon the presentation of the mater- 
ial—whether it is to be played in a false 
proscenium, for instance, or on a series of 
rostrums. Herbert Farjeon went so far as 
to work out the running order of his shows 
long before the first night. It was never 
altered, and thus his revues took on a defi- 
nite rhythm of their own. The designer can 
help to give a revue a certain unity which 
distinguishes it from a music hall bill. I 
even go su far as to suggest that whoever 
is responsible for décor and costumes should 
also design posters and programme, so that 
they are all in the same key as the show 
itself. 

“Designing for revue is the most diffi- 
cult job of all. The maximum effect has to 
be gained with the minimum of material. 
The first scene may be Mexico, the next 
Tokyo. Each must suggest the essence of 
the place it sets out to depict. It must be 
obvious to the audience the moment the 
curtain rises. In revue there is no time for 
any subtle building-up of atmosphere. Speed 
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by ERIC JOHNS 


Denis de Marney 
BERKELEY SUTCLIFFE 


is everything and any scene that bewilders 
people is a failure. In the same way, cos- 
tumes must express character and help the 
artist to project his part in the shortest 
possible space of time. 

““ Back-cloths are vital to revue. They 
must be well designed, as they are con- 
stantly used to express mood and atmos- 
phere on an otherwise bare stage. Elaborate 
furniture and cumbersome accessories can- 
not be used in a show where speed is so 
essential. Easily manageable cloths have 
to do all the work. Costumes, too, have to 
be designed with an eye to quick-changes 
and limited dressing-room space. 

‘“Dressmaker and designer must work 
hand in glove. The designer must study 
dressmaking so that he knows the working 
possibilities of every type of material. The 
finished clothes need not be a slavish imi- 
tation of the designer’s original sketch. The 
sketch, after all, is only a helpful sugges- 
tion—a jumping-off ground. It is the work- 
ing basis of an idea, enabling designer, 
dressmaker and artist to get together and 
make the most of it. They may ultimately 
create a costume differing considerably from 
the first impression submitted by the 
designer. Anyone.can draw a pretty picture, 
but the designer only draws sketches that 
can be translated into terms of dressmaking 
material. In other words, he puts the dress 
on paper — not a picture, which though 

(Continued on page 34) 


choes fism Broadus 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


F this column seems to continually 

hammer away at the fabulous cost of 
producing a play on Broadway these days, 
it is because this outrageous economic night- 
mare is now the most important factor in 
selecting the plays to be presented. With 
50 to 75 thousand dollars up for a one set 
play, producers must be exttemely cautious; 
they must aim only. for the box-office jack- 
pot; they can’t risk doing the unusual and 
the theatre, of course, is the great sufferer. 

About two years ago, playwrights, actors 
and producers interested in a better theatre, 
woke up to the strangling effect this con- 
dition was having and decided to do some- 
thing about it. They couldn’t lower 
production costs, but they, could form 
experimental groups and produce their plays 
in little theatres off Broadway. 

The first group to create a stir on this 
basis was the Associated Playwrights. These 
young authors on their release from the 
army won scholarships from the Theatre 


Guild and for about a year met at a weekly’ 


seminar under the guidance of Professor 
Kenneth Rowe, of a mid-Western college 
on leave to work for the Guild. But just 


talking and criticising each other’s plays 
was not too satisfactory, for no play is ever 
finished until it is produced, so these ambi- 
tious authors broke away from the Guild 
and formed the Associated Playwrights to 


stage their own plays in the small 
auditorium of a settlement house on the 
Lower East Side. Their third production, 
Our Lan’ by the Negro author, Theodore 
Ward, won high critical praise and was 
brought to Broadway earlier this year by a 
commercial management, where it unfortu- 
nately failed to make the grade. No new 
plays by this group have appeared as yet 
this season, but one of the playwrights 
explained this by saying: ‘‘ None of us 
seems to be a play a year man; just say 
we ve got inside us a play every two years. 
About the same time the Associated Play- 
wrights swung into action, the American 
National Theatre and Academy set up the 
Experimental Theatre. Getting great con- 
cessions from the various theatrical unions, 
which brought the cost of production down 
to several thousand dollars per play, this 
group aimed to put on six experimental 
works a season by both American and 
foreign authors using professional directors, 
designers and actors in the leading roles. 
Their first season was pretty much of a 
failure, unearthing no script of any particu- 
lar merit. This season, however, started off 
with fireworks. Charles Laughton had been 
trying for several years to get a professional 
production of Berthold Brecht’s Galileo, but 
without much luck. He tried a little theatre 
peor in Hollywood last year hoping 


(Continued on page 32) 


Wendell Holmes, Meg 
Mundy and Karl Weber 
in a scene from the 
New Stages production 
of Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
The Respectful Prosti- 
tute, which was seen in 
London at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 


(Picture by Vandamm) 


Pictures by Roynon Raikes 


oe Blood ” Scenes from Berto Pasuka’s latest ballet which was presented in February 

at Wimbledon Theatre, after opening at Brighton. The theme -is .the 

New Work by problem presented by a white man’s marriage to a-half-caste. In. the 

Ballets Négres picture above the white man is seen-trying to drag his wife away from 
a native rite, which has a fatal fascination for her. 


CHERRY ADELE as the half-caste girl and BEN BERTO PASUKA as the Papaloi, Head of the 
JOHNSON as her white husband. tribe, during a sacrificial dance. 
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Kehoes from Broadway (ond) 
to raise the necessary funds through it, but 
his notices were mixed and the money was 
not forthcoming, so as a last resort, he 
volunteered his services to the Experimental 
Theatre. This meant removing from the 
Experimental Theatre’s schedule another 
play about Galileo, The Lamp at Midnight, 
by Barrie Stavis, and many theatrical 
people familiar with both scripts were out- 
raged, for the Stavis play was considered by 
most to be the better of the two. A cry of 
‘commercialism ’’ went up against the 
Experimental Theatre, but nevertheless 
they proceeded as planned. Mr. Laughton 
opened in Galileo; received middling notices, 
and returned to Hollywood defeated. Mean- 
while, The Lamp at Midnight was acquired 
by another group, New Stages Inc., for their 
first production. 

For their second offering the Experi- 
mental Theatre presented John Garfield in 


Joan Tetzel and Ruth Amos in Strange 


Bedfellows. (Picture by Talbot, N.Y.) 
Jan de Hartog’s Skipper Next to God, which 
London has already seen. This production 
was much more favourably received and 
with John Garfield promising to stay with 
the play as long as people want to see it, 
has been transferred to a Broadway play- 
house by wealthy producer, Blevins Davis, 
_who has promised to turn back all the 
profits to the Experimental Theatre. 

The third production, A Long Way From 
Home, a new version of Gorki’s The Lower 
Depths for .Negro actors, has _ recently 
opened and while its chances of making 
Broadway are remote, everybody is agreed 
it was worthwhile doing, so things are con- 


siderably brighter for this group than they 


were a year ago. 


Meanwhile, New Stages, which seems to 
consist of actors in love with the theatre. 


but forced to earn their living on the radio, 


is busy winning a fine reputation and the 
gratitude of serious theatregoers via their 
first two productions, The Lamp at Mid- 


night and The Respectful Prostitute. 
The Stavis script, which 


incidentally, 


talk has it will eventually be produced by 


the Old Vic, proved its point for its 


defenders by getting much the better notices | 
than Brecht’s Galileo and playing to large, 


enthusiastic audiences for four weeks. 
the thunderbolt struck with Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s The Respectful Prostitute. Preceded 
by an indifferent performance of Lennox 
Robinson’s indifferent omne-acter, Church 
Street, the curtain wasn’t up two minutes 
before the audience knew it was in for a 
terrific theatrical adventure. A few squeam- 
ish souls got shocked and left early but the 


“remainder stayed on to cheer and acclaim 
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this the most exciting evening since A 
Streetcay Named Desire. 


But 


This French conception of a Southern 


lynching party might be incredible in its 
treatment of the Southern senator with the 
velvet voice, whose platitudes about 


America, patriotism and mother confuses 


Lizzie, the prostitute, into signing a false 
statement saying she was raped by a Negro, 
but the inherent truth and horror of the 


situation plus M. Sartre’s sharp, psycho- 


logical character portraits are so compelling 


that they more than counterbalance the 


giggles the senator draws. Of course, the 
director, Mary Hunter, showed very good 
sense in treating the senator. satirically, 


although occasionally his lines had» him 
tumble into farce, but we can’t help wonder- 
ing whether in the French and London pro- 


ductions the senator wasn’t 


oe 


treated 


a stark melodrama. 
As the jittery, good natured, bewildered 
Lizzie, Meg Mundy, a former model and 


dancer who made a rather unimpressive 
Broadway debut earlier this year in the 
has created’ 
During the 
that opened 


short lived How I Wonder, 
nothing short of a sensation. 
intermission of two plays 

several nights after The Respectful Prosti- 
tute, the conversation was still all Meg 
Mundy with everybody discussing: her per- 
formance and advising their friends to go 
down to the reconverted movie house in 
Greenwich Village to see The Prostitute. 
Sharing her triumph is director, Mary 
Hunter, a very successful radio actress who 
has long directed for little theatres and 
whose two previous jobs of Broadway stag- 
ing gave little indication “that she was 
capable of producing such a hard, incisive, 
electrifying performance. 

(Continued on page 34) 


straight ’’—as the out and out villain in 


/ | She waited a moment under the fairy lights ; 


/ the garden seemed enchanted ; she 


waited by the dark tree, secure in beauty, 


until she heard the expected footstep. 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 
SKIN FOOD - CLEANSING CREAM * BEAUTY MILK  DATHOS (for extra dry skins) « LIPSTICK 
DAY CREAM * FACE POWDER ° SAFADA HAND LOTION - MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 4/4to21/- 
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Dressing a Revue (Continued) 


delightful to look at, may be quite useless 
as a practical design. 

‘‘ Character clothes are usually the most 
difficult of all, and often owe much to sug- 
gestions offered by the artists who wear 
them. For a comedy song the soubrette 
may decide to put on her wig back-to-front. 
To the audience it might appear an inspired 
piece of clowning, for which the designer 
can hardly take credit. Hermione Gingold 
made a number of individual suggestions for 
her burlesque of the Edwardian musical 
comedy star in Sweetest And Lowest, when 
she realised the comic possibilities of the 
butterfly costume. 

“‘® give-and-take spirit should exist be- 
tween the designer and the artist. Without 
pandering to temperament, the designer 
should try and make the artist feel as 
happy as possible. An actress will only be 
at the top of her form if she feels she is 
wearing the best possible costume for her 
particular number, whether as a Taglioni 
sylphide or a Macbeth witch. Physical 
appearance has to be taken into considera- 
tion, of course, and clothes modified to the 
people who wear. them. One would not 
dream of asking an actress with prominent 
“ salt-cellars ’’ to wear an off-the-shoulder 
evening gown. It would look bad from the 
front, apart from having an unfortunate 
psychological effect upon the wearer. 

““In a revue a designer must be prepared 
to sacrifice at least half the work he sub- 
mits. The producer always starts off with 
far too much material in his script, which 
is pruned ruthlessly until only the best 
remains. Sets and costumes created for the 
ultimately rejected numbers are simply dis- 
carded. In a play, scene and costume 
requirements are known at the outset. Not 
so much work is done in vain, as there is no 
wholesale slaughtering of the script. If a 
revue is to have that essential balance, the 
producer’s word must be taken as final and 
the designer must bear his disappointments 
without a murmer, even when his favourite 
numbers are among the rejected items. 

“The prospect of creating pretty clothes 
always appeals to a designer. They give 
him more satisfaction than others. My 
favourite task in revue is creating clothes 
for a witty song, sung against a stylised 
back-cloth, such as the 1851 number in 


Sweetest And Lowest or Hermione Gingold’s 
presentation of ‘‘ Mabel the Horse with the 
Hansom Behind.’’ Costumes and settings 
should be conceived simultaneously and 
built-up side by side, as, after all, they are 
seen together as one picture from the front. 
I have no favourite period. It is always the 
current one in which I happen to be soaked. 
At the moment it is Ancient Rome, as I 
have been captivated by the white marble 
pillars and blue skies of Italy, turning out 
sets for the dramatisation of Noel Langley’s 
Cage Me A Peacock, which is a far cry from 
those equally enjoyable excursions to Hyde 
Park in 1851 and Daly’s in 1910.” 


Kehoes from Broadway (Continued) 


With 200 people turned’ away on second 
night, New Stages, of course, is planning to 
bring the The Respectful Prostitute up to 
Broadway and has proudly announced that 
Thornton Wilder is adapting Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s The Unburied Dead (Men Without 
Shadows in London) for their next produc- 
tion. 

But to return to hard headed Broadway 
and the search for the box-office smash, a 
far from subtle and far* from _ brilliant 
comedy, Strange Bedfellows, by Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements, and produced 
by Philip A. Waxman, seems headed for 
success, precisely because its virtues, or 
rather lack of virtues, are not subtlety and 
brilliance but broadness bordering on bur- 
lesque and sexy situations simmering in the 
bedroom farce tradition made popular iff 
the ’20s by the veteran producer, Al Woods. 
Apart from these farces and Life With 
Father, which incongruous as it may sound! 
Strange Bedfellows also resembles, the 
authors give due credit in their script to 
Lysistrata and The Taming of the Shrew as 
the source of their inspiration, for they are 
telling of a conservative senator’s son who 
marries the leading American suffragette ini 
1896 and brings her home to his family in 
San Francisco. At first, of course, the 
family is shocked by her presence and her 
ideas but it doesn’t take her too much of 
the second Act to win over the women of 
the household and to invoke Lysistrata’s 
plan of continence for conquest to get the 
men’s support for the movement. 

(Continued on page 40) 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA : 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDEL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, eer fr 


Hon, R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) | 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by | 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration | 
Council). 

Summer Term Commences Monday, APRIL 26th. 
Prospectus and all further information post free from | 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. | 


MRS JONESS HUSBAN 
neve, CATCHES COLD 


— thanks 
to Mrs Jones... 


and POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES. She sees that 
when ‘ colds are about’ he is 
never without the handy tin. 
Wonderful for warding off | 
cold-infection, influenza. Ex- 
cellent for head colds, 
bronchitis catarrh, hay fever, 
etc. In short supply but well 
worth seeking. 1/4} atin. 


and 
POTTERS 


CATARRH PASTILLES 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


presents 
Bradford Civic Playhouse 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


|/PRODUCTS.| 
for 

FEMININE 

HYGIENE 


‘* Whe Magic Lighter ’’ 


and 
°° The Golden Apples ’’ 
2.15 p.m. and 6.15 p.m. daily 
Monday 29th March to Saturday 3rd April 
For further particulars apply Theatre Director (B.C.P.) 
28 Commercial Street, Aldgate, E.1. (BIShopsgate 0022) 


An interesting and informative little book- 
let entitled ‘“‘ HYGIENE for WOMEN ”’, has 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 


dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 


AMATEURS! re ee aise : ;: 
your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer 
zherienisyabied ACT send 3d. in stamps direct to 


Train like professionals in the 


NURSE DREW 
414 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 


technical short cuts to success .. 
\f \ the “tricks of the trade.”’ From 
‘just an amateur’’ to trained 
artist takes such a little while by 
our amen Learn the new way, the easy way, the quick 
wav... PRIVATELY, at home. Exercises to teach you .. 
Charts to show you .. Service to help you. 


London, W.C.1 


Free lesson and details from: 


THE CANNON STACE CGOLLECE (N8) 
139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 
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The Story of the Theatre Programme (Coz.) 

Playbills changed little in themselves dur- 
ing the 18th century, but with the 1800’s 
they began to grow in size till by the late 
1850’s they had assumed enormous propor- 
tions, some being nearly 3 feet long! It 
was ‘then that posters and playbills became 
divided; press advertisement had also begun 
to make itself felt, and the theatres designed 
posters for outside display and smaller pro- 
grammes for use in the theatre. For a time 


| THEATRE Roya, CovenT-GaRDEN. 


Hu “His Royal RK. the 


YORK 


DUK cE honour the Theutre with his Presence.) 


For the Benefit of the AGED PARENTS, and 
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™“D U KE. er 
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Late Mr. EMERY 


$$$ $$ - 
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Will be prefensed © 
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The whole Vocal Strength of the different Theatres. 
A DUET on the Hehe & HORN, by Mr. igs & Signor PUZZI 
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BELLES WITHOUT BEAUX 
Or, the Ladies among Themselves. 
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A Play Bill, dated 1822, advertising a Benefit Per- 
formance for “the Aged Parents and Widow with 
Seven Children of the Late Mr. Emery.” (This was 
of course the famous actor, John Emery, who died 
in 1822, grandfather of Winifred Emery (1862-1924), 
who was the wife of Cyril Maude.) This particular 
performance had probably the greatest all-star cast 
ever assembled to play The Rivals. 


bills were still sold in the street to audiences r 


on their way to the theatre. Dickens says 
that it hadn’t died out by 1871. But in the 
end managements put a stop to this prac- 
tice and the free programme was instituted 
—two distinct types were printed, a coarse 
cheap production for the pit and gallery, 
and a special version on high’ class paper 
for the better parts of the house. The latter 
were sometimes lace edged and scented by 
Rimmel, the famous perfumier. In time 
these began to have advertisements printed 
on them, and in some cases they grew to the 
size of small magazines, but this was a short 
lived craze and soon died; it was revived in 
the nineteen-twenties with the ‘highly suc- 
cessful ‘‘ Magazine Programme,’’ which 
continued till stopped by the paper short- 
age in 1941. It was at the beginning of the 
century that managers began to realise that 
a large revenue could be made from the sale 
of programmes and the traditional ‘‘no 
fees’’ system was gradually abolished. It 
lives now only on first nights in London 
where the programme is still free, though 
even this privilege is fast disappearing. The 
free programme is, however, still maintained 
in America. 

At various times and for special occasions 
unusual playbills and programmes have been 
printed. For benefits and State occasions 
playbills were often of satin, and pro- 
grammes have been made in the form of 
fans, for the hot weather, and printed on 
transparent paper, white upon black, to be 
read in the dark, but innovations have been 
short-lived and the programme remains 
much as it was 80 years ago. 

There are some large collections of play- 
bills and programmes; one in a London 
Museum is as nearly complete (for London) 
as can be made, and we ourselves are doing 
our best to collect and preserve all that 
come our way, both London and provincial, 
so that students in the future will have a 
source of reference and playgoers a means 
of recalling happy hours in the theatre. 


Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson, 
the authors of this article, whose unique 
Theatre Collection is now widely known, 
are preparing a book (with Herbert Mar- 
shall) on ‘“ Hamlet Through the Ages,”’ 
featuring prints and photographs of produc- 
tions of Hamlet scene by scene. 


D. & J. BENJAMIN 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
22/23 Dean Street, Oxford Street, London, W1 


Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 


* 
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Amateur Stage 


W 1860 the Ingoldsby Club was formed in 

London, and on 7th February 1861 their 
first private performance of members con- 
sisted of nine musical items, songs, ballads, 
duets and trios; the Trial Scene from The 
Merchant of Venice; the farce A Fast Train! 
High Pressure!! Express!!! So was 
launched London’s oldest dramatic’ club, 
and it has been in regular production, aver- 
aging about three shows a year, ever since, 
with the inevitable exception of the war 
periods. 

For their 300th production at Cripplegate 
Theatre on 8rd-4th February Ingoldsby 
chose Pinero’s period. piece Trelawny of the 
Wells, its 1860 action coinciding with the 
year in which the club was founded. Only 
four weeks’ rehearsal preceded the produc- 
tion, so Mr. J. A. C. Harrison, the producer, 
really obtained a very creditable result from 
his company. The two technical points on 
which amateurs necessarily cannot compare 
with professionals, timing and vigour of 
attack on individual parts, were in evidence 
here, but the players have a full share of 
ability, and one more week of rehearsal 
would have yielded results. 

Ingoldsby have a fine tradition in their 
affairs. They are genuinely amateur, with 
all concerned. They do not sell tickets by 
direct sale, but the annual subscription 
covers a number of seats for each produc- 
tion, total membership being limited to the 
seating capacity available. Originally a 
south London group, now its members come 
from all parts of the Metropolis, and there 
is a waiting list. 
H. Miles, Jnr., ‘‘ Burford,’’ Landseer Road, 
Sutton. 

* * 

Whether or not most of the final resolu- 
tions so unanimously adopted at the British 
Theatre Conference in London in February 


prove to be of the pious variety, amateurs | 


will recognise that there are valuable possi- 
bilities in this one: ‘‘ That this Conference 
should welcome co-operation between the 
_ professional and amateur theatre ... by 
developing a scheme whereby repertory 
theatres should associate themselves with 
Local Education Committees in the 
_ provision of skilled assistance in-raising the 
standard of work in amateur groups.’’ 

The February reports of agitation against 
amateur little theatres for producing plays 
in unlicensed buildings raises no new issue. 
The position is clearly defined—a building 
for the production of plays must be licensed 
by the local authorities. 

* * * 

Northampton Drama Club gave the first 
production in England of Dark Victory, by 
George Brewer and Bertram Bloch. Origin- 
ally presented in New York in 1934 with 

(Continued overleaf ) 


The Hon. Secretary is Mr., 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


presents 
Oxford 
University 
Dramatic 


in 

The Society 
Shoemaker’s Holiday 
Monday to Thursday 22nd to 25th March 


For further particulars apply Theatre Director (0) 
28 Commercial Street, Aldgate, E.1. (BlShopsgate 0022) 


BISHOP’S « CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 

. co. LTD. 
108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Patrons { Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Radio - Screen 


Stage - 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


IMPORTANT 


PLAY RELEASES 


for AMATEUR SOCIETIES: 


THE HASTY HEART by John Patrick 1 f.8m.1 set 
DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD by Edward Percy 


3m. 5f, 1 set also available : 
PINK STRING AND THE MAN WHO CAME 
SEALING «WAX TO DINNER 9.16 m.1 set 
m. . se ’ 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT WASNT IT ODD? 
im. 6f.1 set CREAT DAY 


FRIEDA 5m. 4f. 1 set 3m 11 f.1 set 
ONE ACT PLAYS:- 
FAMILY PRIDE 6f. 
FALLING UPSTAIRS 
1m. 3f. 
STRANCE REFUCE 9f. 


WIDOW OF 
HEARDINCAS 7. 
WHITE BLACKMAIL 7f. 


BITTER FRUIT 7f. 
ALL ‘PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, WC2 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 


by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1948) 
Post free on application 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om, Bi 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


Now available for Amateurs 


“She wanted a Cream Front Door’ 


by A. R. Whatmore. Author “First 
Fiddle.”’” 4-net. 9m. 6w. 


Recently produced at the Apollo 
Theatre. Copy sent on approval. 
Up-to-date edition of Catalogue ‘Plays 
and their Plots.’’ 7d. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS | 


31 Museum Street, London, WC1 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL) 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes. 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL ~- 


Royal 3323 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 
CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 
(Fre 2958) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


RT 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


" Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
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Amateur Stage (Continued) 


Tallulah Bankhead, it has since been filmed 
with Bette Davis and George Brent. 

A new war play, Quay South, by Howard 
Clewes, was the recent choice’ of the © 
People’s Theatre, Newcastle. Its scene was _ 
laid in an inn parlour in a derelict seaport; 
with a cast of eight men and two women. 

Middlesbrough Little Theatre selected 
Our Town, by Thornton Wilder, for their 
80th production recently. Subsequently to 
the nine days’ run their Green Room had a 
producer’s review of the play, followed by a 
debate. A February debate had a legal 
flavour—the theatre and the law. This 
group believe in frequent talks and debates. 

Jersey is enjoying a spate of amateur 
activities on the island. The Green Room 
Club, of long history, have given Quiet 
Week-end, and a pantomime, Puss ‘In 
Boots, this winter. 

The Mask Players are one of the few 
groups in London giving Sunday perform- 
ances. On 22nd February at the Whitehall 
Theatre they repeated their successful pro- 


duction of The Little Foxes, by Lillian 
Hellman. — 
Midland Bank D.S. gave their first 


Shakespearean production, Twelfth Night, 
at Toynbee Hall in February. 

The Merchant of Venice, in modern dress, 
also at Toynbee Hall, was the choice of the 
Query Players in February. 

Saloon Bar will be produced at the Scala 
Theatre by the Fleet Street Players on 16th 
March. 

South London Little Theatre Group are 
touring This Happy Breed in that area in 
February and March. They aim to 
encourage young people in drama. 

Those ‘‘ with a flair for classic drama ”’ 
may be interested in a new group, Greek 

rama (Amateur) Players, formed to 
present the Greek Drama in conformity 
with modern stage usage. Hon. Secretary 
is Mr. G. Knight, 35 Doughty Street (Top 
Flat), WC1. 

An amateur dramatic recording club has 
been formed by Mr. D. Stanbury, 23 Arca- 
dian Gardens, Wood Green, N22. 

Rose Theatre Club, Burnley, composed of 
boys aged 11 to 15%, and based on past and 
present scholars of Rosegrove Secondary 
Modern School, are producing King Lear on 
9th,-12th, 13th and 16th March. Settings 
and costumes for each production are the 
work of the club, who also run their own 
switchboard. Settings have been based on 
the paintings of El Greco, and music 
arranged from the works of Sibelius. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


Mountain Ash, a one-act play for boys, by 
Kenneth Anderson. Ten males. 2/-. 


Kdinburgh Festival 


Mme 1948 Edinburgh Festival of Music 

and Drama will include a two weeks’ 
season by the Old Vic Theatre Company, 
and for the first time in this country, a one- 
» week performance by the Compagnie Made- 
laine Renaud and Jean Louis Barrault from 
Paris. M. Barrault will be seen in Hamlet; 
a French classical play, and also one of his 
famous mime plays. ; 

The Glyndebourne Opera Company will 
produce a Mozart season, and the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet in their two weeks’ season will 
probably present a new Stravinsky ballet 
and a new ballet by Massine. The Sadler’s 
Wells Company will include Margot Fonteyn 
and Robert Helpmann. ; 

The Festival opens on 22nd August and 
will run until 12th September. 


POMEROY BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


The new retail prices for cosmetics are now 
being charged. We list below the new’ prices 
of some of the Pomeroy Beauty Prepara- 
tions : — 
Astringent Lotion 
Beauty Milk 
Cleansing Cream 
Dathos (for exceptionally 

dry skins) 7/6 and 15/3 
Day Cream 5/6 and 10/10 
Dusting Powder (complete with puff) 14/10 


6/-, 10/10, 19/8 
4/4, 7/6, 14/3 
4/4, 8/8, 11/11 


Baw Ges Mleurs 4.46.0 isos ese 5/6 and 9/9 
Pete Cm ONUMET. Se -e. Soatnts Stents asl: §/6 and 9/9 
"2G oH TG ENO 1 Cs gee) 09 Ree 7/6 
Lipstick ...... 10/10 HRetiiis: se ses. 6/3 


Liquid Foundation Lotion ... 4/4, 7/6, 14/3 


NIGIRETE TE IB ERCSS, Ree eae Cerea anes ante ene eee 7/6 
Pr aenui pei Galkce wren sucasaccuaene cues conse en 11/6 
Rouge Liquid, Carmine, Geranium 4/4 
BOT UBER CORE Orie te So siacne deistosin diiein e az evade cs 4/4 
Safada (for the hands), bottles ......... 4/4 
Satada.Cream (in: tubes). ...6.0....cncnece 245 


BHO tee 7/6, 14/38, 20/9 
Skin Food 4/104, 9/9, 14/3 
Talc 4/4 

Pomeroy Skin Conditioner is a lovely soft 
cream, which acts as a tonic to sluggish 
skins and is particularly useful in the early 
Spring after the skin has passed through the 
trials and tribulations of winter weather. 
_ The Pomeroy colour range includes Peach 

Bloom, Medium Kachel, Rose Rachel, 
—Sports .and English Rose in face powder, 
liquid foundation and make-up base; and in 
lipstick and rouge, Coral Cherry, Almond 
Blossom, Tudor Rose, Fantasy, Russet and 
Redcap. 

If you have decided to give the “New 
Look ’’ a try this Spring, don’t forget that 
sun-tan or any bright make-up is out of the 
question. ‘‘ Pink Prettiness’’ will be your 
aim, which means choosing your cosmetics 
a shade lighter than you have ever used 
before. 


Skin Conditioner 
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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
°° STARLIGHT ROOF” 


Vie Oliver Pat Kirkwood 
Kred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 


LONDON PALLADIUM 


(Ger. 7373) 


Com. Mon. Mar. 15th Twice Nightly € and 8.30 p.m. 
Matinees: Weds. & Thurs. 2.40 p.m. 


JEAN SABLON : 


THE MERRY WACS 
and Big Supporting Company 


| PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 
Twice Nightly at 6.10 and 8.35 p.m. 
Val Parnell in conjunction with Tom Arnold presents 


MAK WEST 


in her Comedy Melodrama of the Gay Nineties 


** DIAMOND LIL ”’ 


COMING TO SCOTLAND? 


LET US HANDLE YOUR ADVANCE PUBLICITY IN 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, DUNDEE OR ABERDEEN 


i RESULTS GUARANTEED 


Write,.Phone or Wire 


STAGE AND SCREEN PRESS LTD. 
47 OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW Ci 
(Publicity Department) Central 3581 


OR SALE—Complete set of V'heatre World, 1935- 

39. Excellent condition.—Olters to Box No. 211. 

OR SALE—Theatre Jl orld, complete from March 

1933 to February 1948, inclusive, good condition 
—Offers to: Templeton, 94 Rocky Lane, Monton, 
Eccles. Lancs. 

OR SALE—Theatie World, November 1945—Octo- 


ber 1947. All perfect condition. Best offer.— 
Telephone : PROspect 3511. 
ORNCHURCH Repertory Company (Amateur), 


now forming, requires interested and active 
members with or without acting experience, stage 
technicians, etc. Ambitious plans and programme, 
—Write or contact: West, 32 Morecambe Close, Blin 
Park, Hornchurch, Essex. 

HE HORNCHURCH Repertory Company (Ama- 

teur), offers sincere apologies for any incon- 

venience caused through the omission of the word 
Amateur from their original advertisement. 

EWLY-FORMED Amateur Dramatic Club in 

Ealing district requires members of both sexes. 
Ex-Service people welcome.—Write: Box No. 210. 

NE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION sponsored by 

New Milton and District Theatre Club. Prize 
£5. Winning play to be produced. Particulars from 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Rice, Wildwood, Uplands Ave.. 
Barton-on-Sea, Hants. 


AMBASSADORS {5 


| Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30 
Extra Matinee : Easter Monday at 2.30 p.m. 


“SWEETEST & LOWEST”’ 


Over 700 Performances 
(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 2nd Year of this Edition 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HENRY KENDALL 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMP’Y 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Programme and times of Performance at Box Office 


VAUDEVILLE Strand Js 
Evgs. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 
A. E. MATTHEWS MARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
(Drury Lane) Hol. 8881 
Evenings at 7 o’clock. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


Robertson Hare 
in 


“OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE ’”’ 


Anew Farce by BenTravers Produced by Charles Hickman 


Ralph Lynn 


Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 


While almost all the critics agreed they — 


laughed as much as the audience, they 
rather regretted seeing the play take the 
spicy farce turn and would have preferred 
it if Strange Bedfellows continued on to the 
end in the nostalgic comic Life With Father 
mood. While this might have been more 
artistically laudable from their point of 
view, it probably would have meant disaster 
at the box-office for even at its best Strange 
Bedfellows is only second rate Life With 
Father, and the audience, whether the 


critics approve or not, get all their big 


laughs watching the women run around in 
their nightgowns tempting the men and 
then refusing to come across. 

Coming from Hollywood to play the 
suffragette is lovely Joan Tetzel, who you 
may have seen in Duel in the Sun or The 
Paradine Case and her pleasant performance 


is a fine indication of how Katharine Hep- 


burn might do the role in the cinema. 
Notwithstanding Noel Coward’s personal 
endorsement of Michael Clayton Hutton’s 
Power Without Glory for Broadway distinc- 
tion, this West End importation graciously 
withdrew after four weeks. There was 
ample to admire in the writing and perform- 
ance, and quite often the play seemed on 
the brink of success. Not until the end .of 
the second Act did it begin to show obvious 
signs of tottering. Had Mr. Hutton taken 


care to spread his suspense more evenly and. 


to build to a more extraordinary and excit- 
ing climax, this production would perhaps 
have had the power to give him the glory 
he doubtless desires. 


CAMBRIDGE 


ge. THEATRE | 


TREO ROR A DAA BAN 


hidtyi st hei bee 


Over half a million people have enjoyed opera at its best! 


* 


* 


FALSTAFF 


(First Performance, Thursday 18th March) 


DON GIOVANNI 


RIGOLETTO- : 


LA BOHEME 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


TOSCA : 


x 


DON PASQUALE 


* 


Students, Office, Shop, and Factory Workers, Clubs, etc., 
are invited to organise parties at reduced prices. 


THE NEW LONDON OPERA COMPANY 


’ 


“ALDWYCH 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. and Emile Littler 
present 
MADY CHRISTIANS 


“1! REMEMBER MAMA” ~ 


by John Van Druten 
Based on the Novel 
“MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT” 
by Kathryn Forbes 
with 
FREDERICK VALK 


Show! 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment’’— Tatler 


Evgs. 7.0. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
LESLIE BANKS SOPHIE STEWART in 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


“A sheer delight” D. Graphie. ‘‘A riot’ 8. Chron. 
“Won the hearts of us all’ Daily Eepross 


§ AVG THEATRE 


(Tem. 8888) 


- + ~ ———— 2 


<@ ’ 
"| -HAYMARKET SADLER’S WELLS 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson ROSEBERY AVENUE ECL 
present j Licensee & General Manager: George Chamberlain J 
HUGH SINCLAIR Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 Prices 1/- to 9/= J 


in OPERA & BALLET| | 
“PRESENT LAUGHTER”’ hired 
A Comedy by Noel Coward OPERA: Evenings at 7 p.m. 
= BALLET: Saturday Matinee at 2.30 p.m. 


‘Tennent Productions Ltd NEW PRODUCTION OF eae 
In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain IL TROVATORE f ; ng 


5 First Performance, Wednesday 18th February 


GLOBE A Company of Four Production } . Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH performances available at Box Office } as 
MAX ADRIAN Box Office open from 10 am. to 7 p.m. Bike 


TUPPENCE COLOURED 


An Intimate Revue devised and directed 
by Laurier Lister 


THE OLD VIC | 


THEATRE COMPANY 


THE NEW THEATRE 


Box Office Telephone TEMPLE BAR 3878 i 


REPERTORY 


THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
Until 20th March 1948 
“CASTLE ANNA” 
by Elizabeth Bowen and John Perry 
Opening 23rd March A Company of Four Production 


‘* DANDY DICK’”’ 


A Farce by Sir Arthur Pinero 


= Shakespeare i 
PHCENIX THEATRE A Company of Four Production Be cau 
CYRIL RITCHARD MADGE ELLIOTT SAI NT JOAN sy 
in haw i j us 

THE RELAPSE THE GOVERNMENT 

or VIRTUE IN DANGER INSPECTOR 
by Sir John Vanbrugh Gogol 
} (Translation and adaptation by D. J. Campbell) 
“THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE CORIOLANUS 
The Theatre Guild presents Shakespeare’ 


OKLAHOMA! Evenings 6.45 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2.15 


Wherever smoking 15 permitted ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


ES Kd eat Britain by Tue Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., Etd.), Pees Walk, Lewes, for the 
7 Shas be Gre Publishers, Practical Press, Lrp., 1,, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
~ Editorial nad SEE OEIRE. Offices : 13 Dorset Bldgs., Salisbury Sq., Tl eet St., E.C:4. Central 1585 


